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ABSTRACT ga — 
Two model programs for integrating the language arts 
and specific lessons that integrate language arts activities for 
kindergarten through grade 12 are described in this booklet. The two 
prvgrams are (1) the New Brunswick Comprehensive Reading/Language 
Arts Program, which has five critical experiences as the core of the 
program: sustained silent reading, oral and writtea composing, 
. to children, responding to literature, and 
‘investigating and mestering basic skills; and (2) the Wisconsin 
Writing Project, which provides a process model of writing for 
unifying the lanquage arts through composition. The descriptions of 
integrated lan e arts activities include those for webbing (i.e., 
mapping a variety of experiences that are ralated to one theme, 
topic, book, or concept), television viewing, news reporting, and 
creative Gramatics. The booklet concludes with teaching strategies 
138 n for integrating listening into the language arts. 
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: much?" 


8 
“De any of than remarks sound fail iar to youT 
5 f 
“We teach resding at 8:35, handeriting bifere recess, spelling at 
102 15 before art, end language af 1230 after etudfen." 


"rat little Marshall fe so weuthy on the play 1 you'd ix . 


he wouldn't shy away from reading hie writing in froat of the class." 
"Thies composition 4 full of errers--why can't these kids use the 

language?” , 2 
ei teach the language arte--you can’t do writing in your reading 

clase! . ’ : * 


1 rhought thie wes literature class; why do we have to write eo 


. 


4 
“what series 6 you use to teach epeiitag in the sixth grader” 
ock at this paper. You'd think abe never had a grammar lesson“ 
"He's a tremendous speaker. I can't understand why he can't spell 
or even write complete sentences!” 1 ° 
Langnege arts is a “broad coumaication-besed approsch to loarning. 
which involves organizing an {astrectionsl program based upon the 
integration of the skills and abilictes of. listeing, speaking, reading, * 
and writiog " {Van Allen, 1976, p. 6 J. It 4 oye belief that sn rr 
‘schoo! enviroments the necessary integration Sf Iateaning, spesking, 
reading, and writing 10 not ocedering, ether, as teachers, our energy 
is spent seperating each of the four tasks by concentrating on the skill 


rand abilit fes of each task in ap teolated block of time. The result ig 


the fragmentation ef th: commnicatien proceas, students who are capable 
readers, bat can't express themesclves in writing; capable te@dara and 
writers who can't follow oral directions; those vho get A's in spelling, 
but have trouble transt ert im the skill to their compositions. 
‘" + Bagriers can and do exist which tend to discourage integrating: 
language arte. 4 few of ‘thesg berriere include: : 


*. 


(1) curriculum oxganization or scheduling which fragmenta teaching, 
(2) lack of commmication apong teachers vithin a department, nd 


4, (9) teacher wpecialiastion (e.g. literature teacher who ahies 
N 4 away from teaching writing). : 


communication among teachers and cooperation with the adatoistra- 
tion are eatablished, language arta teachers can begin organizing ‘ a 
activities, e wateeiaia: and avaluation procedures. 
Integrating languege arte is a broad, complex topic. "what and 
how to teach Language arte ia @ contioujng controversy” (De Haven, 1979, 
nN p. 17). However, implementation should not be approached with fears 
Suppert tor integrated language arta teaching relies op a basic, common 
„ aqper approach~-studests learn any metertal beat af they Lear it, vrite 
it, read it, and tell somebody about tt. ie would seem to be 3 
j fundamental vay of incorporating the language arts 11 into any 
“curriculum “Children need to listef, trik, read, ond write language in 
variety of contexts. Listening to and talking with — eo well as 


prurs, reading widely, and = ant oo what they have written 


point out the fupetianal and eie uses af Lasse and deve les 6 
children’s oral and written fluency” (Mellaven, 1979, p. 17. 
* ae 


" Twenty dent inne to Answer About ; ; 
Your Language Arts Frogram . 


Considering bow « Languege arts p un Sho. id- be planned“ 
esd tes lenented 11 one wadersrands tb interrelatodsess of resting, * 


_ 
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writiog, speaking, and Liatening, what should one look for in 


evaluating a claserces progran? * Since languagé arta experi- 
ences shodlé be developed on the ban of sound aducational theory 
and a knowledge of atedente’ cognitive and lingujatic abilities, 


whet questtons era portant to ask (f one wishes to ansess a 


program objectively? 


Think of the following as u quest re that has been sent 


ta you, How wifl you respond to each of the twenty quest font with 
regard to your own language arts pragraat 


1. 
2. 


Are students actively involved in their own ‘learning? 

Are the learnteg expertenceas degigned to meget the student 
individual asede? 

Are the students intarests considered in the pleating of 

* learning Serien! 

te cach student's laval of cognitive 3 considered * 
in planaing learning experiences? - 
Are there many opportumities for „ to de-elap facility 
with eral Leaguags? 

Are there learning cpportunicics to * atudents becowe 
ffexnible usere of 

Are chere gisnned — for concept dave lopment and 
vocabulary development? 7 

Are there plenned learning activities ta develop apd extend 
studenta’ thinking skills? 

Are grammar based i tal incorporated into the ad 
progrant 

Are listening experteaces provided to fnyrowr atodenta’ 
listening ekille! 

Are discussions and sharing opporrudities planned and con- 
due ted often in the. eclagsroon? * 

Are dramatic activities an integral part of the prograat 

Ae spell ing, peactuation, capitalization, and handwriting 
akille taught in relation to writing? 

Are studesta given many opportunities to write, and are these 
opportunities accompanied by fumediate feedback from the, 
teacher to improve th: quality of their writing? 

ie che composing process considéred an importent cosponent of 
the wriging prograx:? 


Ie there 2 proper balesce between oral ang written tivi ies? 
Ave writing exparjences purposeful and seaningfal for students? 
De books and play a significent role in the n 


arts progran? 

Arg language-experiences en integral part af the at ie program? 
Do yo. integrate the language arts vheneyer ponsible in your 
claseroon? (Piecher and Terry, 1982, p. 347.) 
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II. Models for integrating the | | 


* 5 


Language Arts ow 


A * 


we i . 

How can the language arts be integrated? Civen the daily school 
schedule, the focreasing special izatign of teachers and texts, and a 
umber of uther factors, van 8 despair of reintegrating the 8 
fragmented language r te. ö 

The tullowing programs provide a variety of examples of integrated 
languuge arts unt ruet ion, through the use of ‘a process, a curricula 
framework, and specific integrated daily lessons. Any or all of these 
could de adopted ag ‘the cureicalum by an entire school district ne 
adapted as a clavaroat approach py = Individual teacher, 
The New Brunewich Comprahenetve Keading/Language Arts Progran i 

The Now Brunawick Comprehensive Nas ing / Language Arts Program 
{(NSCRP) ts one achool district's response to the seed to integrate 
“the 3 arts. The NBCRP hae as its dbl „to advance competence 
in reading and listeniug and in ovat and ur it tm expression. . ard! 
to nurture positive attitudes toward reading and the effective use of . ' 
language” (Sotel, viet, and MéKeown, 1979, p. 1). The curriculun 
framework involves 911 stodents, teachers, and ageinistrators on tore’ 
Areas; a Language arta carxicuiuy (grades 1-12) based on “the five ; 
erirical cet nea necessary for the optinsl development of the 5 , 
rommmication skills" (Bote l, Leder, as? McKeown; 1979, p. 2), ang 
effective test ing program for e diagnosis, and seasuresent of ’ 
achfevement, and an informal assexssent of the students growth tn at 


* 


commitication k111s. . 
(* 
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The five critical experiences are at the coro of the program. The 0 
{frat experience ia Sustaiecd Stient Reading (SS4). From a vide choice 
of l wach student selects something to read at tts awn pace 

ahd in hia cn woy ductive an datotecvepted period each school day. With 
vrung children, this period will be very short (3-$ oinutee), 8 
as the child satures to 20 mimres per day (Rotel, Layder, and HcKeown, 
197%, p. 3}. 

The second critical cuportagre in oral 22d written composing. 
During the frac of this two-part experience, voung ghildren learn to 
read hy dictating werds and orally composing sentences which are ö 
ur tt ren down hy the teacher and read back by the children. They practice 
writing hy copying their words ang uentencen, Through this vrogess, 
thildren gain tnatght into the relationship between oral ond written 
language. The accend part of the composing expesteace involves both 
Santained Wetting (SW) and e (csw) (otet, Laydot, 
and Kenn, 3979, p. 6). su favolver a daily response by the children 
to their reading, exper fences or fantasies dorisg an uninterrupted 
per id of ree Ke writing. These compositions sre zathered in n 
ungraded Journal. SW established the habit of writing for each child, 
without worry aheut form ur chancen. In GSW, the ceacher provides 
unt rdf len d ouage, capttalszation and aechanics, and wielps to provide 
children with their am sense of purpose, audience, and occaston. Through 
teavher maieling, work within peer groups, and revision, the child pro- 
Queen “mesterptere writing” (Rotel, Layder, and MrReow, 1979, b. 8). 

a The tuird critical experionce is reading sloud ta children, Thia 
spyewlden a Titerate environment for the children. Evon when the children 


ace able to read UsteyGtare on their awn, the teacher continues to read 


* 


: 11 


— 
* 


loud to thes. 


* The bencfics of rsd ing aloud to students are mnercus. It 
aparks their baia 100, provides laagesa and ideas for 3 
chijdren to write about, earichrs their language. . develops 7 
concepte, eocial attitudes, knowledge and thinking abilities, 
provides trainiag for. . . sustained attention, develope a love 
* and fation for hooks and good literature, establishes a 
tual between listenera and iucreawus their reading skills 
(Retel, Layder, and Reken. 1979, p. 10). 


The fourth critical sxperfence ts responding to“iMrerature. 
When otudence hear, reed, or wee dramatized a literary selection, 
1 they will he e to reapond te it through four cognitive 
channels: engagement, ~ yolwenent (personal vubpoase); literal 
‘ (recalh), inferential (intekpretation), and evaluative (critical). 
A variety of activities including discussion, debate, dialogues, oral 
f and written campositians, oral and choral reading, tole-playing, 
8 informal drematics, ent en and anger formats, 
retelling, and art and music interpretations can stimulate chaprubens ion 
(hotel, Layder, and WcKeown, 1979. pps 21-10). 
The final critical experience ia iNet tie and mastering - 
basic skills. For the best results in thio critical experience, the 


teacher ou ld place the ‘students at their appropriate instructional . 
levels in the bude: aad other skill developoent neterials, use prob len- 9 
solving approaches in their atudy of sound, structure, and 3 
and t wach an approach to reading end study Skille (Botel, Layder, and 
MeKeown, 1879, pp. 15-20). 

The NSCRF can-serve as the framework for u district wide program 
for the integration of the language arte or could be adapted by lan 


fourm teachern for their students. It providga a variety of language 


arts experiences for the students that are nat separated and cpu ten- 
45 


talized, 


S 


. 25 e 
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The Wiecosbia Writing Project ) provides 4 process wedel of 
writing that cau serve to unify tha lecguage arts through compesition, 
The steps of the writing process are pre-writing, writing and rewriting, 
At each of these wteges, a variety of language experiences are poasibic 
for children. 

Nur ing the prewriting atage, the tegcher helps the students 
dtacover ideas to write about by using activitine guck as spall and 
large group Ats.ussions, daily writing, literary aodela, fumcarching, and 
dra lust arning. Through thesq expertences the children “act like writers." 
hey acquire oxper lame te write about, a desire to communicate, and 
beg in to use a Weeds at their am level. These pre-writ tog 
activities lead to . e mich aw listing, categorizing, outlining, 
making topic senter. . and identifying audiente and pures. The 
students boek fa to recognize that reading and vriting are forms of 
rimaestcationa, not isolated by thenaelves. 

When the children have reached the composing of writing stege 
af the process, they must Limit a thesis, develop sentences, paragraphs 
and lenger pleces of writing, choose an effective and consistent point 
of view, aad eliminate digresstwe or irrelevant ideas. Dur ing rhe 
final rewriting stage, the editing of their compoattions helps the. ~ 
ecudents to explore new and effective ways to polish their writing by ö 5 
vs@aloing word chofre for cannetation and denotat ion, insgery, formal and 
iner! 410 t tan, ete, The style of the composfiton can de strengthened 
through the use af exciting verbs and a variety cf sestence structures. 
students can read their work aloud to Isen for the natural flow of the 
*r a. 


Vie Wr lt tg process provides for a variety of Longuage arts 


« 
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me 


experierces in veading, writieg, speaking, and listening, Through the 
Poaching of writing, children engage in à variety of activities that 

can be designed to unify the often fragmented language arts in a cohesive 
whole. The students diecuss, read, write, and proofread their own and 
others’ work, useing a number of different 1 ie The context 
of the writing procesa is not simply writing: it is commonicat ion. 

The Wieconein Departeent of Poblic Instruction (DI] has developed 
the final approach to integrating the language arta to be dincussed. The 
DPI has available two new publications for English/Comsmnication Skilla 
“that have been developed for ninth and tenth grade students, The curricu- 
lun guides vere generated from a twenty-five cell matrix esbracing the 
five major functions of communication: (informing, feeling, inagining, 
ritualizing and controlling) as dne dimension, end five audience contexts 
(intdapersonal, dyadic, aal group, public and ness commnicatian) as 
the second dimension. Each capsule or unit contains a reading, writing, 
speaking and listening activity centered rend a specific communication 
functipa and audience content. The alvernacive curriculum design casurea 
an integration of the Language arts for students in grades nine and ten, 
with attention to skill development. 

The three integrated lsnguoge arts progress discussed may provide 
a conceptual fra work for the teacher vho would Like to beg in the work 
uf revintegrating the d Arta. Whether tc is within her claseroom, 
a tess teaching . or 2 diskriet vide curriculum reform, these 
programs can he adapted or adopted to it the tamediate negde, The 
re-integration can be un exciting task, and these programs indicate 3 


starting point for teachers. 


14 


lil. Integrated Language Arts 
Activities (K- 12 : 


A, Webbing: Organizing Language Arte Activities 


4 


Teaching children to comsunicats 1 the woet tmpoxtent funt t 100 of 
the classroam teacher. The stedects’ future learning axperiences, their 
mm adjuatesat to school, and theix relationship to thee around thes 
are related to theft ability to underatend end uae language. The ability 
to reed, write and express idess orally can result in much ealf-satisf ec~ 

tien for children and cen be the basis for such more fluent learning in 
other areas. ’ = 

For seven years, the Wiscensin Writing Project hae promoted writing 
a2 4 process, which is wore important then the reselting prodar tas. Keep~ 
ing this concept in mind, Wisconsin school districts heaves begun to cmamine 
language arts teaching and to wake mark: growth toward the developeent 
of dot ter programs in writing and coumaications skills, : 

Reading, writing, lerening, aad spesking sre ail a pert 7 the nd 

. communication process. These yer should Se taught in an inter-related 
program 48 @ way to commnicate with different audiences fox m wariety of 
pUrposean, 

Students should be actively and physically involved in thetr 
learning e They learn beet from a direct, concrete approach | 
chert sthioulates their thinking and learning throwgh personal fevolvement. 
Above all, a vartety of experiencer should te provided. 

One aethod of organiaing and integrating students experiences is 
} é 


A 10 
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through the pracese E “webbing.” Webbing is a procedure thet 1 olvos 
mapping a variety of experiences that are ral. ed to one them, topic, 
book, of concept. The final product, called a web, is a valudble resource 
for liatening, spenking, teading, and writirg activities (Fiaher 
and Terry, 1982, 1977). 
Sample | 

Webs for primary. intermediate and bigh school gredes follow. 
Prinary 

Gtgne and Direct 102 


Reading Experiences! 


Lt le l, Keeper of the Trees 
An Asi ul Of Animales Poens For The Yery Young . 
ell Turns To Magic a 
Owl At Howe 


Detective Mole 


Writing Expertences: 
Write invitations to a birthday party. 
* 
Write a group letter describing the signs. 


List reasons for signa. 


ake 
Write & story about your birthday party. 
A 
Language Experiences: 
2 Taka class walk to look for signs. 
1 


Obtain pictures of internations} driving syabols from your local 
motor vehicle dopartrent or park service. ; 


Rele play the story of Little 01“. 
Make an owl and sole booklist. 


Read the bock lets and share tnforgation vith the class. 


11 


Paint pictures of favorite parts of the story. 
„ Cowprehenaion Shille: 
ua - a word, give thres clues An riddle fora, 
Keep a word bank of new vocabulary words. 
Symbola: A Silent Leaguage—~ * 
Reading Experiences: 
Talking Hands 
The Story of the Totes Pole 
Meraldyy! The Story of Armorial Bearings 
Handta 


Interaediste . . 


— 


Life in The Middle Ages 

Language Experiences! ' 
Discuas @epabols. a silent language. 
Discuss a world Airhout symbols, 


42 


Share examples of totes poles that represent chogen characttra. 

Share q modere-day rebus story. 

Discuss araide „ and the significance of a coat of arms. 
Thinking Ski 1s: 

Develop or invent new symbols to replace familiar symbole 

Compare Middle English snd Modern English words. 


12 
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Select characters to be represented on totem poles. 
Debate the adv. ctages and disadvantages of picture writing. 
Predict er fewest) signs and ayabole for the feture. 
Writing Experisocest 

Create a Middle English poms. 

; Write « character deseription to accompany u totem pole; 

.  Sevaley .— wats atany. 
VVVVVVVTVVVTVTVTVVVV ere eee eee 


— 


coat tvity · 
Develop lie name tage. 
Design a made bol fer the achool, 


Depict several characters on a totem pole waing aymbols that” 
teprasent the individusis’ personalities. 


Sevelop pexmcaal cattle trends. 

Dewslop signe and syubolu for the future, 

Create « family coat of ares. 

(Fisher and Terry, 1982) 
Secondary 

Cenposition and Liter?“ 
Speaking Experienros: . ‘ 

Small group diecusefons, 

Dialegue aad weadiag. 

Poer editing of rough ‘drafts. 
Ltetening Experiences 

Peer editing 

Yaterpretive reading by the teacher. | : 
Thinking Skilla:: 


13 


Witieg Rupetencant 
matobicgraphy of = cheracter. 
Character sketch. 
Disloges or play. 
Rewrite from a different pofat of view, . 


¥ 


‘ ö Erssy enalyais of a"tharacter, 
Rawegaper report haced a action. 
The web of possibilities for the tepic, “iymbola: A Silent Language”, 
was adapted from a web by Nila Adeir and Linds Shippey as produced by 
C. Fisher and C. Terry, 1982. 


E 
Books entleeren 


Cole, Willian, ed. 
Boston: Bought 


Delton, Jody. Nell Turns te Ragic. Mew Yorks Lothrop, 1979. 
Himler, Ronald aed Ann. IAE I Owl, Keeper of the Trees. Berper-Ro, 7 
Lobel, Arnold. Owl At Howe. Harpex-fiew, 1973. 


a 


19 


NeNalty, Faith. — Tin. Haxper-Roe, 1978, 
Quackenbush, Robert. Detective Hole. New Yorks Lothrop, 1976, 


Books ment toned in the Wed for"Syehalet A Silent Language”: 
Amon, Aline. Taikicg Benge. Carden City, Kew Tork: Doubleday, 1968. 


Buehs, Welter. Beraléry, The Stor 
Putas, 1. 5 
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Charlip,kemy and Mary Bath &. Aena. fandtalk. Kew York: Nelecn, 181. 


nen. Elsen. en 3. an- esl lt che ne Bew Yorks 
Lothrep, 17. 


Lefainds, Robert. Esten Sign Language. New Tork: Morrow, 1956. 


- 
Lyon, Rancy, „ ne Yqrks Raintres Children's 
Books, 1077. } . 


Wiler, Rolf. Symbole end Thety Negning. Hew Yorke Athens, 1978. 


Schiller, Andrew. „ Mere, 1111,18 
Seott, Forsamen,' 


0 


Steig. Joha W. Sending een - stens Houghton-Mifflin, 1978. 


II. Jey. Life Ig The Riddle Agee. Mew Yorks r House, 1974. 


Capote, Truman. In Cold Bigod. Random House, 1966. 
Crane, Stephen. Red _Redge of Courage. Noderu Library, 1934, 


Wavthorne, Nathaniel. — Lercer. (Risebart Edition) Bolt, Rinehart, 
and e 1947, 


Hinton, 8. B. The Guteidere. Dell, 1980. 


. 


Keney. Ken. One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Negt. Mew American Library, 1962, 
Steinbeck, John, Geapes of Wrath, Fenguis, 1976. 


‘Zindel, Pani, The Fign. Sew York; Dell, 1968, 
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8. “feleviaion Acroas the Language Arte . 7 7 


Television is a familiar medium ich can be a good source: fer 
’ activities related to all rens ef langusge.avtse. By atarting with wher, 


the children already know and enzzy, the instructor can develop viewing 


act vat es which promote language useage an well. as children’s thinking 


and Ifatening skille. 


and lfetening activities for threa different grade lewale, focusing on 


The following three sujgestions include reading, writing, speaking, 


different topicn related to television viewing. 


1. 


Script writing in the elementary clessromm, A * 


Motivarion--Discuss which of the childrens’ favorite stores bould \ 
Sea — 


5 
work well as a TV story sad why. 


‘Ia teach new vocabulary, concaprs of the story, such as 7 


plot, satting, character, dialogue, and the writing and 


delivery of a atory. “we 


Activities--a) Using the following unter als, . packing or refriger~ 


_ ator box, a roli of butcher paper, two dowels, and colored 


maskers, make a TV show. Have the children take a favorite 

story. Rewrite it os a script. Use the roll ef paper to . 
develop a vimal production ef the story, complete with 

titles and credits. Place the onds of the butcher N 

on dowels and wind through the cardboard TV -as individ- 

nals read their script. Commercials may even be included, 

b>) Reve the children create storien imvolying some of 

thety favorite TY charactera, perhaps Jetting characters 


* 
from different showa meer for the first time, Write 
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sctigta ead present them. It the TV fo large enough, 
D the performance can ba "Live™. If video tape ix svail- x 
* able, gape as enacted version for the class te vis. ; 
Mottwatioo—With butcher paper cover the walle with TV 7 
: commercial jingles or unfinished jiogled that tho studests 
can complete. 7 
Porpose— 10 awe readily available terial to teach oral acd | 
it ten Language ekills, connotation and 3 and 


propaganda techniques. 
Activities—a) ton ia 0 script of o favorite commercial. Divide 


„ the claws isto emall groupe. Diecuse by word choice 


2. Commercials in the idle gradee-junicy high . F 


affects listenere in a ponitive/negat ive ‘way. Rewrite 

the commercials into neutral language. Conpare/congrast 
the versions. Discuss truch tn advertising and hov it 
reletes to lenguage used and ite it lvence. 

b) On ceparate large sheets of paper, place obvious 
exsaples of various propaganda techaiques used in priated 
commercials i.e. basty generalisation, endorsement, slent- 


ey 
3 


ing, stapegouting, rekionalizing, bend wagon, etc. Have 
students find other ele in advertising. Ansiyse and 
leert ify the “technique. : ö 

c) Save the stadents create their own products to sell. 
Write TY commerciale using cOlorful lenguage or propaganda 
techniques A video taps thes, Have the lfetenera take 
notes te tdeatity technique used as they learn to 1 2 


4 critically to e commercte] message. 
7 
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J. eve repent inn at the Junior-Senior Bigh level, 
Saks. a diary fer a week which tabalstes their families’ TV 
5 ¥iewlag habits er time a news show to eee how much of 
— hard newe, sports, weather, deppy talk 
Furpose— To practice critics] Iisteniag and iedependont thinking. 
et tritt) Divide the class into ll grow to watch as many ; 
8 ; ö different TV newscsete, l aa available. 
Take antes ot ‘the time spent on particular kopien, the 
. : orcas | of topics, terse una to describe and W tnpics. 
id ees group, exenine the viewpornts, comparing ‘the * 
effects ertasten made upon the viewers. Mead - 
paper’ accounta of a sisilar report and compare/contrast. 
— attend « specific school event that wil} 
eted such as an athletic game. Compare the local 
report with thetr own observations end, if poonibie, with 
‘ an accouat written for tha visiting tian‘ om medionce. 
dienen he impressions and effects ‘Se * render and also 
how massagen are shapad by internal and 8 controls. 
e) Ia small groupe have stedeste prepare their own TV 
nevecasta. Have then view sad take notes on local events, 
* interview local celebrities. If possible, fils or video 
tape actions ox taterviews, foer edit the newscasts tn 
small groups, Note how persenalitice eater into the 
reporting of facts and the difficulty of giving undiased 
Nun. 


Related Activities-~ 
a) Compare the use and control of the mass media in U. S. A. 
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E 


Fe 


0 


Sand v. 8. S. u. Dieruse the sources of bs. audience fred- 

beck end regulatory agencies as they affect t news is 
drosdeast aod bow it 1 presented. Thie activity may be 

done as an oral or written research report. Another . 

interesting tepie is Hitler's contrel and manipulation 

of the media, View and diecves filme from that era. 

pp) Visit o Jocel TV station's eres degarterst to watch 

firat hand the gathering, writing, editing, aod rewriting 

of the news. Diocese the effects af — of process 

on the proguct and ‘the mesange. . 

*) Nee fs carrent event to wee what afudente feel has 

N 3 avdience, ‘Feedback, prlitiral influence, 

corporate influence, 2 Blits, ete. 

a) A 5 wait n TY commercials can be iplenented 


t 


- at the amiov high level. 


Resources 


Irwin, Joho V., Rescnbetger, Nerjoric, and Sloen, John M. "You and the 


Nese Reda. Chapter 17, Spedk ing Effectively. New York: Bolt, ‘ 
Rinehart and Minaton, 1979. pp. 325-338. ’ 


Littell, Jaaeph p. ed. 


» Coping With The Mass Neda, Evanston, lilinotse 
McDougal, Littoll. and Company, 1976. 


fanigan, Peter M., Kubin, David M., and Sachen, David D. Medias An 


Introductory Mali of American Mage Communications. Englewood 
Citfis, Rew Jerseys Prentice Hull, Incorperated, 1972. 


Skinner, Stanley. The advertisesent book. Fans on, 181990 McDougal, 
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Littell and Caspany, 1976. 


Vreative Dran ice: One Apprancb to Integrating Language Arte 


(Semple Lessons) 


An effective way to integrate the language arts fo with the vee of 


(rent ive dramstica. Children can begin this org of expression with simple 
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* 


— —U— ——ͥ — — —— — . — . FRET 8 el 


pant enim: 
ett i up and breching peur teeth in che morning 
bringing home u dad report card 


xe id ing a teo-wheeler fur the first timc. . 


Neat, students ef progress te imprivteations (which include apun- 
taneous speaking) and on to dramatization of familiar storics, 
Good resources which suggest procedure and aclectiona ara available, 


sock as Creatave Drawetics, A Guide Fer Educators by Mary Pierint aud 
Art by John Stewlg. There aro others 


integral to rhe process of creative drovatics are the follosup 
digcuunions, which reinforce and suggeet change, This type of dincusuton 
fact] itaron careful and critical listesing. When stories 655 dr sat {zed 
children mact think about character traits, seed, sotivation and neue. 
They cxpand their vocabularies and axperiesce different points of view. 
They berome “friends” with favorite stories, which got vaten further 
reading, and are led ao write about gharucterc in a very personal way. 


Sample Lesson: Integrated Language Arts using Creative Drannt ies with 
a ntory (The Shrinking of Treehorn by Florence: * Heide) 
* „ 
0 


Level: Blementary 1 
Int eoduct fon 
-n fe the perro you wuld ge fo tf you negisd n good It nr 
—What ben che pexeun you chose de to be uch a Bund ltutener? 
nt, dnn heing Listened to make ‘you feet? 
eHow docs not being 1 tntened te make you fer: 


—Wwhat wosld you do Af something iarortaut was happening to you 
and ue listonoe? 


—Listen and find out what happens te reborn. 
„ . * 
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4 
4 
* 
Listea to the 319 
esd the story tc the clese. 
fick same favorite parts and re-read thes. 


\ -sflave @ child read 8 Favorite cer to the class, 


—Read the story non times ac that the class is familiar with 
ft. 


Pastosios sod Digcess 


-er all groups pick a characte: from the story and discuss 
how that character would Look, keel, walk, gesture. 


cone Rensen from wach group to pantomime the chosen char“ et er 
and let the other grespe usa who it fg, Bach group must decide 
upon and practices what the character wall be doing in the panto- 
mine. 

-A ter each character has been presented, dincuas vith the class 


4 
i) what was revenling about each character port reyq (good 
gert urs, posture, expressions, action) watt 


2) what could hawe been added or changed. 
loprovise and Discuss 


bu the same activitioe sbeve, but sow letting cach character speak 
apontaneoely, 


Pantomime and Write 
—-Have individnale pick s Character from the story to pantoniuc, 


A each child pant entnes, have the class write dum words they 
tan thiak of co describe thia character. 


~-Using worde from theif lists. have them choose one of na char ac 


ters aed write a three-sentence paragraph about him/her. (Length 
can be adapted ro grade level.) 


Dranat tse the Story 


~-Diacags, decide, and iist on the chalkboard il way the story 
d be divided into arenes. 


Der ide whether preps are necessary, (Keep thea to a inn.) 


Rate tha chgracter traits. 
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@ 
E 
Ai students to eee except the main one (Tresborn). 
Teacher takes that acter to serve as del. 
-~Appoint someone to call cut the cer numbers at the beginning 
of erch sene and “curtain” at the end of each scene, 
—Dramatize the atery. 
Evaluate 


= Have the clase discuss: 
1) What, was revealing about the characters? 


2) «What parts af tae action ware interesting, enciting, funny, 
aed? 


3) What could be added, aubtracted, changed? 


> Options for follow-up from the Playing 


—-Write s report for the school newsgaper to fell parents about rhe 
creative dramstice goieg on in the clasercon, 


; -r 118 » continuation tv the story (one more uc ene). 
ur ite a different ending to the story. 


ir ite a letter to the claee from the viewpoint of one of the 
characters. 


Follow ip 
The plavintz af the story can be dont several times so chat esch 
child gece a chance tu try out a character, Keep this on 2 voluntary 
basis until students feel comfortable. The ceacher does not have to 
marticdpate after the t lass become accustomed to the procedure. 
levels Middie Se kel 
Fin lar artivifttes can be done af the middle achuot level, ustos 


* 
ut era fr appropriate stories which lend themselves to being read 


At rhe nigh scheed Jewel, drama can be a catalyst toward integrating 


the language arta, Using a medium called "Readers Theatre ten nr 
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more oral inrerpraters read for an audience f This Procedure differs from 
a coovantional pley tm five ways. \ 
1. Scenery anf costumes ste utuinal. f 
2. Action ar physical ert is merely by inter- 
pretatica and te vigunlized in the nds of the audience. 


3, The narrator, epeshiang directly te the audience, usnally 
eatablishes the basic aituation or theme asd IR various 


pevoous! relationshiv between perf: and audience. 
OtcTatyre, 1974, pp. 94-95. 


Selecting and adapting material to present is a challenge. 
Effective eucerpts ue ind action, sonpollicg characters, vivid languages 
and g cartein wholeness. The part of the a ae demands prose that 
prowides a connecting flow and sate the mood for dialegue without being 
pouderously long, Seatesces must ba carefully » lected. 

Sample Leseon: Integrated Lenguage Arts uaing a Readers Theatre” 
-eppronch to isterprat a scene fen The Searlet Letter 
by Sathantel Bavthorse 

Levels High School 

Mot tivation * 

—kxplain how the story te a highly stylized symbolic fable. Ask 
student to write bout what each n character ies aid symbolize. (This 
ase thet pre-reading activit tes included « a sick of the Puritan 
commitment to the practice of utopian Christian politics.) Garn. 1959, 
p · vith.) ; 

~Discuse Pearl as s symbol rathar than a real child. 

In reading accounts of the chareciers, ask atudents to ag ine hov 
they weuld portray cach character ia light of what each one synbolized. 

milde students into 8 of four and have them select a scene 
depicting the sywholise sf eoae of the main charecters. 


Script the chosen stefe and read it to the lass. 
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Rarrator se 


Dimeesdale: — 


Conus cp hither, Bester, thon e ifetie Pearl. 
been hare befers, tut 1 wes no. with yon. Come op hither 
oe again, and we will tens 211 three tegether! 


* 


U 


2 


* 


Ye have both 


oo 


Rarrator: 


Poari: 
Diweeada Le :” 
Pearl: 


Dinmesdsle: 


* 


Narrators 


Ditme ndalet 


Pearl: 


Diomesdale: 
Pearl: 


D dame ota le 


Norrstor: 


Dimmeodale: 


Narrak or: 


Ofmeendale: 


She silently ascended the steps, and stood oa the platform, 
holding little Fearl dy the band. The meister falt for 
teek 


to hie half~torpid eyatep, The three formed an electric 
eis. 


Hininter ! 

* 
dat wouldat thou say, child? 
Wile thou stand dars with Nother and of, tasprrow noontide? 


May; nat so, my littte Feri. Sot so, my child. i hall. 
indeed, atand with thy mother and these one other day, but 
get tro run. P * 


Peer) lenphed, and attempted to pull away her hand. But 
the minteter held it fast. . , 


A went longer, wy ch} ld} 


gut wilt thop promise to take my band, and Hotben a band, 
tomorrow nom ide? 

* * 2 
Not then, Pearl, but another rime, 


And what othe: ¢ hea? 


At che great judgment day. Then, and there, before the 
judgment gent, thy mother, and thou, and I, must stand 
together, Bat the daylight of this world shall not see 
tur gert ing. > 


An’, strangely encugh, the sense that he was a pro nin 
tenen e of the trath impelled hia to answer the child so. 
pearl ‘coughed again, Yhe afniater, looking upward to the 
zenith, beheld thare the appssrance of an immense letter 
the letrar “A"—sarked ont in lings of dull red ligi.t. 

411 the time that he gazed upward to the zenith, be was, 
nevertheless, perfecely aware that iittie Pearl was pulnt- 
Ing her finger tewardas old Roger Chliingworth, whe stood 

at un greet distance from the ecaffald. oe 


Who ig that mao, Nester? I shiver at bal Bost thou know 
che man? 1 bute d, Bester! 


She repesbered her cath, ead was pilent. 


J tell thee, my soul shivers at hia? Who fe he? Who ts 
he? Canst thou ¢o nothing for ae? 1 have a naweleos horror 


“a 
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Peart: 


Dimmendaie: 


Rarrator: 


Dinersdaie: 


Pearl: 


thi lingworths 


Dimnesdale: 


Gal" Lingworth: 


Dismmendale: 


Narrator: 


of the aan! 


* 


Minister, I can tell v. e who he is! 


Quickly, then, chi! Quichlyf--sad es low as thou canst 
whisper. 


Pearl led something in bis ear thet was only such 
gibberish an children usy be hesrd amusing thenselves 
with by the ur together, then Laughed alowed. 


Best thoy ek me now? 


Than wast not boldi—thoe wast wet trun! Thou wouldet 
wot proefee to take wy heed, end Mother's hand, tomorrow 
ant ide! 


Worthy Sir, pious Master Diemesdale! can this be you? 
Well, well, indwed! We wen of atady, whose heads are ic 
our booke, have need to atraitiy locked after! te 
Aren {= our waking momen! and walk in our sleep. Come, 
good Sir, and wy dear frtang, I pray you, let me lead you 
homet 


Row koaweet thos that I ase bee? 


Vertiy, and tw good faith, I kaew nothing of the matter. 

1 dad spent the better part af the night at the bedside 

of the worebdipfnl Covernor Wietbrop, doing whet wy poor 
skill might to give him ease. Se going howe to a better 
world, I, Ufkewise, wes on ay way bowewerd, when chia 
strange light shoar cut. Come with ma, I beseech you, 
Reverend Sir; else you will be poorly able to do Sabbath 
duty tomorrow, hal see sow, how they trouble the brain-— 
these hooke!-~these hooks! You should study lesa, good 
Sir, and rake a little past ine: or thease sight-whissocys 
will grow upon you. 


* 


1 will go howe with vou. ö — 


The next day, however, being che Sabbath, he preached a 
dis: nurse which was held to be che richert and wont 
powerful, and the most replete with heavenly inf lvences, 
that had ever proceeded from bis lips. Souls, 17 1s 

satd, wore souls than one, were brought to the truth by 

the efficacy ef that rm. and vowed within themselves 

ra cherish a holy gratitude rovarde Mr. Diameodale through- 
mit the long hereafter. N 
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Follow-up 

Have studests re-read * about the character yal iat us; 
compare and contrast then with the portreyale presented in the “Readers 
Theatre ™. 

— Discuss the differences end the similarities of the portrayals. 

eee e for these characters in scttings 
other chan ones in the book. 

Cons ider possible outcomes of each character's actions/traita if 
ene of then had wate » profound ee lasting chenge. 1 

-—Disacuse Beater'a punishment, rele or pesition fn light of 20rh 
century thought. * 

—tInegine you Lived in the time of Hawthorne, React to The Scarlet 


Letter by: 
writteg a letter to the ether. 
weiting a review of the deck for the local newspaper. 
converstoeg with a friend/frienis about ths book. 
. baping @ sermon on the dock. 
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IV. Highlight on Listening: A 
Neglected Art 


1. Ratfenale 


As taschere nost of us agree that listening skills are a basic part 
of the language arta. Indeed, we recognize the iaportonce of listening 
to all aspects of learning. However, many of un know IMetle about the 
warure of llacening, ite development, or how to systematically teach 
listening skills. la order to integrate Ifbrening into the language 
arts prograa, many of us need more inforastion. 

Specifically, we need a working knowledge of goals, objectives, 
teaching strategica, and activities for listening developmcnat. Once 
we huve that knowledge and camitemnt to develop listening skills every 


day, tntegraring listening into the curriculum will be an easter task. 


a 
” 


2. nef itoitions — 

Listening 16 ehe process by which spoken langhage is converted to 
meaning in the mind” (Liandsteen, 1979, p. I). Thia occurs through a 
complex neural ptocess which has been explateed ia ten atepa.© The steps 
are: " J) hear, 2) hold in memory, 3) attend, 4) form Images, 5) search 
the past store of ideas, 6) compare, 7} test the cues, 8) recode, 9) Ret 
wen lug., and Ih) intellectuallae beyond the Kani moment Lund teen. 
1479, p. IRI. 

It in aur tnsk to facilitate the development of listening skills for 
our atudents. We need to he aware of the listening precess and look for 


students ‘hu have difficulty. The following saterial 18 a “trouble 
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N 
shooting” chart which Iiete clues which identify where a breakdmm in 
the ifstening procesa way be occurring. A studrat who is having moderate 


to vevere difficulty and does not show progress in our classroom activi- 


ties should be referred to the school's walti~disciplinary team for 


further evaluation. 


3. Trouble Shoot ing Chart 


* 


* 


1) Hear: co identify bearing lose and perceptual prob lers. 
Lues BL 
Look for the student who: 
uw. watches the spesker’s face carefully. 

d. turns one oar te the speaker, 

r lens forward to hear better, 

a. does not respond correct ly to direct fiona, * 
es speaks either ten losdly or too quietly. 

f. is unable to discriminate similar sounds. © 

ge hay di€ficulty hearing in notey setting. 

h. is unable to locate the source of sound in space. 

1. nes difficulty with blending exercises, 

2) hold in Megory: to identify short and long a prob lem. 
8 . 

Look for the student who: 

a, is unable to repeat à rhyths. ** 

h. is woable to repeat a string of digits or words. 
4. is unable te repeat sentences be bas heard. 

a. has diff iculey remesbering words he wanta to use. 


el in unable te follow aperies of directions. 


ae 


ERIC 7° 


ak 


. 5. 
a 
2 


3) Attend: toe identify focus and concentration probless. 
Clues 
Lowk for the student whe: 
a. is easily Glatracted. 
b. ie impuleive. 
e, hes short attention een. 7 
4. dteplaye tot tonal conflict and stress, 
. ia roluctant te 1 

4}. Yora Taageat te identify peqblens of image formation. 
Look for the atudent u. f 

2. dees not subvoralice what ie beard, 

“ d. doen not use internal speech, 
e. Hap difficulty N « mental picture of what 10 heard, 
— 5) Search Fast Store of Téess: te ider, t y koowledge deficits, 
Cleese 
e 

Look for the student whot 
a. has 2 poor vocabulary. 
d. has lietted background e 

6) Compare; te tndentify indexing and scanning prob lers. 
clues . 
Look for the child who; 

2. has diftieutty classifying information. 

b. has difficulty organizing and sequencing what is hoard. 


c. appears confused by what te heard.” 


7) Test the Coeg; to identify etudents who do not check to verify 
ae aa 
NA 
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Clues 
ook for the student whos 

. Goes not egk questions when arr. 

d. does nok ies what-is beard, 

c. ‘does nat monitor or catch ststelos, = 
Recode: to identify prodleses with spoken Language. 
Clues 

Look for the atudent who: 

a. den dtalect differences. 

R. 5 nor s ostive eker. 

e. is from 4 at ffernat geographical region. 

d. te not nile with prosodic features. 

Get Magming:" ta ideatify comprehension prodlene. 
Clues *. 

Leok for the student whot 


a. does not correct ly easier questions a whe, whet, then. 
where, bow, and uby. | 


d. dees sot follow divectioss eorrectiy. 


c. dose poorly on vacabelary work. N 


Int Iller taalise: to identify student vho does aot go beyond 
literal coapretensicn. 


lde 
— 
look for the student hot 
a. has diff{ienley distinguishing fact from ®nrasy or op? nin. 
d. has difficulty making inférences. 


c. has M1f€{Lealty recognizing the speaker's purpose sad bias. 


d., hae difficeircy making judgesests about the trarh of whar 


e. das difficulty general isting. 
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* 4. Listening Coale ond Objectives 1 
The fpllowing is a list of Mstening goals and objectives. Al) 
five goale ere appropriate for grades K-12. Mont of tbe objoctivss are 
215 appropriate at any level alttwugh ane adaptations or expansions 
| may be needed for « particuler grade, re achieve these gun ls and 


: objectiven, the subject matter, teaghing methoda, and instructions! 


„ 


materials need to be varied eccovding to the studrut s level of vot fva- 
tion. Bephasis on specific objectives should vory according to atudont 
needa. 
Listening goaln 
Goal lt: co develop listening appreciation 
Gbjectives; 

1) Listening to visualizn, 

2) Listening for apeech rhyche. 

3) Listening for ageskers'’ style. 

4) Listening to interpret character from dislogur, 

5 Listening to recognize tone snd nud. 


d) Listening to usderstend the effect of the speaker or reader's 
vocal guslities and physical act ions. 


7} Usderstanding the effect of the audience on the listener's own 
responses (Wolvin and Coakley, 1979, p. 8). 


g) Ltstening for enjoymeat, pleasaro, entertainment. 
Goal 2: To develop discrtatnative Matening. 
Opec tives: 


1) Selectively attending te the figura sound vernus competing 
background nofpe. 


2 Locating the source of sound in space. 


* 4) Anu lr Ang piech, intensity, end rhyths. 
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4) Synthestsing (blending abends together). 
$)  Sequen- ing. 
“ 5) Diecriginating environmental Sounds. 
7) Discriminating epesch sounds. 
8) Dice twinat ing verbal meesager for evaluation, 
9} Developing a sensitivity co vocal expression (parslanguage). 


19) Developing a seneitivity to dady language. 


“Goal 3: To develop empathic Listening - 
Object ives: 
1] Listes coaprehensively to acother, 
2) Listen comprehensively te a group, 
3 Provide appropriste feetvack. 


4) Create d supportive clisate, free of defensive commsnication 
behaviora, such ae cammanication stoppere: uaking judgenents, 
interrupting, aoralizing, control, probing (Wolvin, Coakley, 1979, 
pp. 10-11), 


Examp ios 


Primary: A young child is expected to Listen quiet ly and look at 
the epoakor, not interrupting when the spesker was finished. 


The child wauld respond with appropriate serial ent tes. 


Intermediate: Chtid uses empathic listeniag while listening to 
another etudent tell bout en axciting story. Beeponses 
include questions aod cena appropriate te the story 
acd emotions of the apsucer. The urge te display “ona 
upmenvhip™ ig control ied. 


Middle School: Students employ ampathic lietening fa group discus- 
sions which attempt to resolve conflict over differing 
opinions concercing ths evolution of a TV prosentation on 
erh. Studeate hear one another aut instead of preparing 
their argument, trying earnestly to understand mother 
point of view, control theizt not ions, unt put others down 
for their opinions, and wait their turn de eapress their 
opinion. 


High Schools The high echeol student practices atpathearic llstoning 
daring an futerview for a report. The groups role play 


. 
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Reve are three ales ef an integrated lenguage arte activity for 


Air fernt grade leveis, 


Primaryi 


intermediate: The clase fe to work on li ien 


Middle or 


You have read a book to the children relared to noise: 
pollution snd .nstewct thas to listen fer other polluting 
nis for a few winutes and discuss, Tall thea to 11 tn 

tke, The went Gay they will write 
a paregreph Geecridbing what the soles ie, “ow it makes 


beoks. lefore beginning thet task, ask each child te thick 


epesher mat Secide Row aany syllables there are in the word. 
Then t 1 dis ture te present his word to the claps, Any 
errera ave Gtecusesd ae they occur, 


Bigh echoel: The clese which has been divided into aml) 
groups is working om a weit studying local ethnic groups. 
Thie topic was orginally attmulated from a diecuasion of « 
required reeding ascigommnt. The culmisating project wil) 
be a shit produced portraying seperts related to the 64 
fereat cultcres. The group mesbers suet produce their kit 
fs dialect. They have been given tens te tapes acd 
renource people to lieten and talk to so that they may beer 
and prastice the various dislects. 


5. Teaching Strategies 


Bow that we Neve a list of nals and objectives, how do we go about 


teaching thee? 


First of all, we ot he good models end committed to 


teaching Ifa.ening skills every Gay, We osed te provide a rich listening 


p. 61. 


diet for our etudeute. We need to use our understanding of tho listening 


process “tu develop a climate for nur tut 1 the skiil” (Steer, 1977, 


Ster goes ou te sey that moet students cn Listen but DO NOT. To 
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overcome this problem, listenirg activities should be interesr-oriqnted, 
actively involve the ttb and generate enthun lasn. 

ocher students have genuine difficult. f students aay not hear 
the weunage due to acuity probless or ssaking noise. The teacher can 
heip overcome these problems by providing the students with a quiet, von- 
distracting atmosphere where gpeech can be heard easily. 

Macy students stanly “tune out". due to auditory fatigue from the 
constant bombardment of words. Obviously, periods of Listening should 
be kept brief and alternated with other activities. Also, listening 4 
will be factlirated if re teacher is not the primary speaker. Opportunt- 
ies to listen te other adults, edis prenentat ions, and peers should be 
frequent . 

Presentations need to be sede in a stimlating monner and given with 
good delivery. The speaker needs to unitor ber volce eo that it does 
not berome hanot ont us, tao loud or too qulet, harsh, strident, of in any 
other way distracting end atreasful for the andience. 

Orher failures are dus to the use of inappropriate context. Many 
students lack bechgronud expertences needed to acquire meaning from messages, 
Teachere need to de cogaizant of background differences and provide 
inforestion in a context and with good examples whach facilitate under- 
standing. Pinal ly, we need to encourage students by providing feedback 


and retaforcement for geod listening. 
proper ing A Listening Expertesce 


Ome a teacher recognises tho necd for a regular Listening skills 
program, the teacher shold consider these three points: 


1. Teachers tend to talk ton mech, Bo wa “turn off” children 
a with too much verbiage? 


‘% 
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2. Children seed te participate as both epoakers and listeners 
is classrosa tnteracticn. 


J. Children efould learn to lietea for specific reasons. Belp - 
ing children understand why they should listen 1 i portant. 


Teuchers will med to set up some standards fer behavior during the 
listening sespioun, Older children cae beip with - ig these standards. 
Yous wilh want es Btecwas with students the asmer tu which interruptions, 
talking, walking round, asd playing with toys should bo handled. 

Once you sstublish the atenderda, you mat remind students of then 
often and lot thew Raow tent a high value is ploced an good 1istening 
Nad ite in your classroom. 

A good Listening adperiance or Listening icsson follows warb the 
ane format as a good Airected reading activity or the S aathod used | 


to study coutmut ares material. 


‘ 
0 


There should be same objective for the lesen. en 11 want ke get 
@ purpose with your student... Thera should he some discussion aud ge 
dome questioning before ben inai the activity. Then introduce unc explain 
the listoning ectivicy. After caxzpleting the lesaon, never leave ft with 
out diacuswing tc with tho class aed evaluating it. 

Your object 1d v most de well-defined and be cure that the activity 
chosen in designed te fulfill thoee objectives. 

In the direcs¢ions Ca introduce the activity to the group be gure that 
ve arate the purpose of the activity. 

A diu eien per 0d follows the activity. Yak» time for ic. Evaluate 
rhe rexpuoses of mach child. Uswally there fs so formal peacil-and-paper 
eenlantion of a Tisteniag lesson. Bur you and your students can evaluate 


through your diceussing of the activiry. 


Nosp the Listening seastene brief. Alternate theo with ether act tvitics, 


a? 
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Gourtesy in listening should de constantly stressed. 

Any program of listening shill teaching will be more successful if 
the teacher is a ond listener. Students nat know that we place a 
515 value on good listening bab its. The degree of success will be 
greatest if the teacher is 6 good Listener. * 
"What Did You Say?" 
Listening and Direction Following Tin for Teachers. 


J. Set purpusen for lietesing prior te watching Fry, viewing f Im or 
filmatripa, or listening to lectures aod discussions, These purposes 
provide students with a read@map to the desired destination. Lasten 
for the threo major reasons che settlers...” 


2. Fat u standard at the beginoing of the school year or at 8 specific 
potnt of giving oral direct 0 only qwice and after a week ox so 
voduce dircctions to eace erly. This does not moan a Gent connot 
wet help, it Saas that direct 10 such as, “Open your ke to pare 
87," will only be given once, If a child faila to listen he nust get 
directions from obecarvation, A teacher whe rapents and repeats the 
sane directions ie indirectly telling students that there is no pred 
to listen carefully te that classroom. 


J. Do not overwheln, students with verbalizations. Try writing sore 
directions, ur asking the clase to read the instructiona on 4 page 
and ank sameone to explain chen co rhe rest of the group. Create the 
impresetons that whet the teacher has to ay is meaning{s1] and 
teportant rather thar chatte This does not eliminate conversation 
with a student but does mean that teachers should rhink about the 
qaslity of their varbalizing. 


. Reinforce careful listening by asking atedeate to follow a specific 
ftnetruction such as, “underline the second direction and circle the 
exsapie". You asy wish te give additional points on the grade for 
fallowing these divectiona, There aight also be need for older 
atudents to face a penalty for poor lietening or ack of following 
directions, A student say have to refio a page of love grade points 
fax items where dirert aug wers not fal leser. 

§ 


*. Use oral testing which invelyes sere than cre or two word answers. 
at * time when echanla are trying to ss mogey and paper, this can 
have meveral benefits, You may wish to inclede tes on a test 
relating to class distursien or teacher infornst ion rather than just 
on printed tout munter la! Students lintening proven dramatically 
whe: they realize thot teste cevor eval ap well as printed informnt ton 
fa vour class, 


„ Pojlew FIV, fins, (lleserips, guent speakers, student reports, etr. 
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with orally given Listening checke on mein concepts, inportant facts. 
or teres. Even very small children ahould Be able to report on whet 
they have heard. 8 


Spend five minutes at these each cls on Friday orally — 
tng and reviewing whet vas learned during the week in char subject. 
Inforeal studies abo improved report cards and test grades whes chin 
te done consistently. Have the students do the summarizing and review- 
ing, not the teacher. This gives the teacher a good idea what material 
has left a good tapressian end what may teed teacher review vith the 
lass. 


Thts oral summarizing and review is also very beneficial for the class 
to do for the benefit of a student who has been absent for a while. 
at the same time it helps the entire group recall what has been studied. 


Younger students might enjoy ea First Tine Club. In order to qualify, 

e student must Iistes carefully to the teacher's directions. If sone 
age ashe for repeticion, am-ther atudent cen be called on to provide 
the instruction, Stedente whe can consistently listen and follow basic 
directions the first tis way have their name placed with the First 
Tima Club, 


rey to incorporate a listening, direrrion following, or oral mesory 
Ssetiviry into your weekly plans. ‘The activity need not be lengthy 
and it my take the form of a qeme. Material fro vor ius subject 
areas could be used or the activity could eceur during different 
classes to denonstrate to students that you sre concerned about their 
listening in all subjects. Playground or rainy day games for younger 
otudents are also good opportunities for listening and direcrion 

fol lowing phasis. The activity could be as simile as saying, 
nder line in veur workbeok the sentence which tells you what to do.” 


The following is a sameary checklist for teachers: 

hat kinds of Iistening do I do syaelf? 

Do I talk too much 1d school or do 1 listen more than I talk? 
(Observe frequencies.) 

fo I eecourage che children to speuk wore than a ologia ward or 
thought in reepogse to a gunetion? 

Qo I enonre that py choice ef words doer not presvat an 
lapessible hurdle to che child? 

nut do I, on occasion, lese use words that stretch listening and 
do I thea encourage the child to demand aud get waning? 
(bee lp a log or card system for pupils to keep.) 

Are mY questions go thought-provoking ther my question time is 
leas than pupil answer tise? 

te children in sy class follow each other opontancously and 
tndcpendeatly without directing each cent to mr, and do 
they reart to peers ac well as te adults? (Analyze changer in 
technique and impact according to taped arquences.) 
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When I give oral direct 0, do 1 prepare the papiis for what is 
to come and then avoid repetition? Are the dixections worth 
heartug? 

Are ay ditections asbiguous? Q children fail to follow 
directions, it may be they ere avoiding a0 aebiguece eitastion.) 
1% the purpose of exch activity usferstoed by each chtid! (Lack 
of pupil compredension may result frome lack of defined pur~ 


the marertele)? 

Whenever possible do 1 take cise te be a “Liatening teacher,” 
enpathotic, <eady fo simply lean forward nad say, “Tell me 
. . . % Do 1 give my uli atrention end expect the child to 
begin epeahing, then show constant interest, or 60 T reflect 
feeling in the manncr of a cler mirror? {landateen, 1979, 
p. 124.) 
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This book cousiets of $2 Listenieg aad chi in activities. The . 


ee ee and listening for isforme- 
tion, 


Componente of this progres fflastrips with sodio cassetres, ‘ 
activity cards, etedent activity enen, study prints, pupil activity, 
records, scalea fer 2 @ * 
ent anf « cancher’s . . 

The skill arose include » comparing, cleseifying, imegiaing, 


Beth, L., r. J. end Vensernen, $., The Thinking Box 


cards. shill-develegnent cards, and. etudest 
Se on ee ee ee ee social atodies, 
science, wath, susic/ert, recrestion, and language arts, Activities 


ave designed to build tha following - operations: 
comparing, claeetfying, locking for sesuspgtion, bypotbestsing, iad 
cising, callerting, and anterpret ing, 


This terial is for alder students. It contains 6 sections with 

20 lessons in each section to develop mamory and comprebension skills. 
Nenval componente include fustruction, terminal objectives, 120 
leeeme, tracking fees, data collection forms, aod 40 ceet probes 

te fedentify sobgect level of performance. 


Develapmestal Laarctng Neatertele 


— 


The Reason Why, and Tiwe. 2, Concept Wildi, is denigard to 
tnerrase skill in clesetfyiag Dy sintlarity end difference, 
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essential attributes, conceptus’ seta, anil the language of classifi- 
cation, Neterfale include matrix cards and matrix builders, 10 
miss in picture backs, 30 activity books and 9 teachers manuel. 

ie 3, Commnication, is deaigned to befld skills by developing 
effective Listening, deacription, and questioning. Students work 
in pairs or mall groups sending aod receiving information, Materials 
loc lade 10 ayabol-dreving books, 2 route books and hoard, 6 miasing 
picture books, B detective search books and « teacher's manual. 


MePhail, P., Niddletoa, B., and Ingram, 9. 
Stertline Social Edvcattos/Commnication, 1981. 


Thie pregran te for children from 6-13 years. It leads children to 
greater social averseses. An eppreciaticn of the senda and feelings 

of others, the motivation to respond to them, and tbe development of 
basic be il skitla. Components include A) “hotoplay 1 4 II (postere/ 
cerda), for nonverbal communications, 3) Choosiag Sooke 1-6 (six books) 
covaring topics of making decisions, catrying cut deciaions, dealing 
with groups, treatment of soimale, concern for environment, relation- 
ships with older people, beginaing of romantic relationship, and coping 
with new situatioas; end c) Row It laypens, 2 series of cards depicting 
happy, unhappy, and uocertain aituations, In addition, there are 

two teacher hendteeks of rationale sad teaching ssthods. 


Audit Per 


This kit for early elemestary school children int luden manual, tape 
cassettes and masters for five areas of listening: auditory ry, 
auditory-motor, auditery figura ground, meditory discrisinarion, 

and auditory imegery. 


Auditory Perceptual Tratsing IT : * 
This kit designed for middic echool age students inciudew audio 
tapes, masters, end a manuel for the 4 arees of selective attention, 
copreheading and reermbering ieportant information, imagining, and 
following directions. 


Audit Fantliar 


mis euditery discrimination material includes a tape und picture cards 
for fifty familiar eounds. It is appropriate for the young child 10 
preachoo! or kindergarten. 


Love Publishing Company 

Denver, Colorado 80222 

Harniohfeyer, L. Sgeic Practice in Listening Gettes and Activities. 

4) activities provide practice in following oral directions for grades 
5-8. 


Scholastic Book Seryicea 

50 Weet 446th Street 

Rew York, r 10036 

Benhan, Helen, ed. Scholastic Listening Skilis Unit I: Esay Ears 
and Unge 20; Kar Power. 
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Each unit 1, 2, 3 contatn "40 original audio scripta covering a 
variety af subjects incloding humor, adventure, fentesy, science, 
and ecience fiction. There are 40 dirto master activity pages ssi 

4 teaching guide. Tha akille are arranged eo that one skill builds 
en another. Unit 1 covers following directions, sequence, main ides 
details, predicting outcome, underatanding wain character, and 
avawing conclusions. N 


Unit II for grades 4, 5, 6 covera en explanation of the advantages 

of good Listening, finding eignificent details, eequencing of events, 
finding preef, finding main idea, finding suppoxting details, predict- 
ing outcome, waking toferesces, drewing ear las ian, distinguishing ° 
fact from opinion, problem solving, finding word meaning through 
contest, checeing antooymea, he and syponyes. The tapes are 
highly motivatiog, and illuetrations are interesting to the students. 


Commenication-Skill, duildera 
Um R. Dodge Boolevard, P. 0. Bax 420500 
eon, Ar rens 65713 . 


The book 1 @iviGed fate five’ main sections with extensive skill 
building or reference lista in esch. Theee ara: 1) Scunds of 
language (phoenlogy), 2) Structure of language (morphology/ayntax), 
3) Meaning of language (smesatice/comprehension), 4) Thinking with 
language {coguitive taske), 3) Production of language (non verbs! / 
verbal written. Grades 8. - 


Uragon Teaching Canter 

West Canyon Office 

239 North 4th Street 

Redaond, Oragen 97754 

Ma leston, P. C. and Rigas, I. C. Listentog Skilis Development Ber. 
Frisary and interaedtate, 1970. 

LAD teacher trainiag kit. Contains inatruetions And overbeads for 

group inservice. 


Consider theae itees while previewing the LSD materials: 


-There ure 180 Listening lasrons fa all, 90 Primery snd 90 Interaediate 
each focusing on the apecific Listening shille of ite unit. Thirty-six 
of the losem are recorded, 144 others are cuspletaly pre-planned. 


~The Primary and Intermediate tapes contain the intraductcry lessons 
for each unit end are fetended for asa with the student workbooks. 


-The vorkbocke acd recorded lessons are designed ac that even ome 
readers can effectively reapond to the listenteg exerciees. 


Fach unit in the Teacher's Mamala begins with s rationale which 
clarifies the purposes of that unit. 


~The loose~leaf binder for the Taecher's Manual allows convenient 
addition af notee os student performance, 4dons for cxpansion on 
leusans, acd suppleaentary water iel. 
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Traditional se role stereotyping hee been carefully avoided in the 
drafting of rhe many stories incleded in this program. Ethnic ainori- 
ties are also well represented, 


Xerax Burat ien Publications 

1250 Fairwood Avene 

Colmmbus, Obie 43216 

Wright, Theodore A. Tuning Incfearsing to Listen. 1972. 

Tate student bookler in designed for middla echool/high school graden. 
Ite 45 pages ine lude 6 sectionst 1) What Is Listening? 2) You're Hot 
Listening, 3) wu Don’t You Listen! 4) Overcamn the Barriers, 3) Listen 

to Suite Siteations, and 6) Listening Clinic, 7 


Rerax Learning Systens 

O Pickwick Place 

Greeuwich, Connecticut 0680 

Strat 4 L . 


Thie fouxy-bour program is designed for Mm school, collegs, and adult 
lewele, Ite primary purpese 1 to afd in career development. It's 
goal is to develop berter lietening skills needed in the job market. 
It includes tapes and a work book. Four anite include: 1) Why Listen? 
2) Active Listening, 3) Interactive Listening, and 4) Listening 
Strategies At Work, a 
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The Wiscousis Writing Project fe an fers dy acheoi 
tcechers, college faculty, and curriculum specfelists 
to improve the reachidg of writing at all levels ot 
education. The Froject 1 fucdied by the University 
of Wisconsin-Hadies, the Buiversity of Wisconsio 
Evtens{on, the Wiscomein taprovement Progr, ond the 
National Fadcument for the Humanities (through the 

2 University of California, Serkoley). The views 
expressed in thie guide do nat necessarily <a 
the views of she above unerd orgenizations, 


N 
Individesss desising information 
tunceming the Wisconsin Uris ing 
Progece should write tos 


Wisconsin hit ing Project 
556 Teacher Education Building 
Daiveraity of Wiscensic 
225 wortb Mille Street 
Nadisen, Wiecenain 33705 

(608) 283-4660 
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